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INSTANCES of NAVIGATORS 
who have reached HIGH NORTHERN 


LaTiTUDES. 
Read at a Meeting of the Royal Society, May 19, 1794. 


S I was the unworthy propoſer of the Voyage towards the North 
A Pole, which the Council of the Royal Society thought proper 
to recommend to the Board of Admiralty, I think it my duty to lay 
before the Society ſuch intelligence as I have happened to procure with 
regard to navigators having reached high Northern latitudes *; becauſe 
ſome of theſe accounts ſeem to promiſe, that we may proceed further 
towards the Pole than the very able Officers, who were ſent on this 
deſtination laſt year, were permitted to penetrate, notwithſtanding their 
repeated efforts to paſs beyond eighty degrees and an half. 

I ſhall begin, however, by making an obſervation or two with regard 
to the Greenland fiſhery, which will in a great meaſure account. for our 
not being able to procure many inſtances of nearer approaches to the 
Pole, than the Northern parts of Spitzbergen. 

Fifty years ago ſuch apprehenſions were entertained of navigating 
even in the looſe, or what is called /ailing ice, that the crews commonly 
continued on ſhore, and only purſucd the whales in boats, which they 
cured alſo on land. 

The demand, however, for oil increaſing, whilſt the number of fiſh 
rather decreaſed, they were obliged to proceed to ſea in queſt of them, and 


It is well known that there are many ſuch accounts in print, but to theſe I need not 
refer the Society. 
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now by experience and adroitneſs ſeldom ſuffer from the obſtructions 
of ice b. | | 
The maſters of ſhips, which are employed in this trade, have no 
other object but the catching as many whales as poſſible, which as 
long us they can procure in more Southern latitudes, they certainly will 
not go in ſearch of at a greater diſtance from the port to which they 
are to return: they therefore ſeldom proceed beyond N. lat. 80, unleſs 
driven by a ſtrong Southerly wind, or other accident. 
: Whenever this happens allo, it is only by very diligent inquiries that 
any information can be procured ; for the maſters, not being commonly 
men of ſcience, or troubling their heads about the improvement of 
geographical knowledge, never mention theſe circumſtances on their re- 
turn, becauſe they conceive that no one is more intereſted about theſe 
matters than they are themſelves. Many of the Greenland maſters are 
likewiſe directed to return after the early fiſhery is over, provided they 
have tolerable ſucceſs; ſo that they have no opportunity of penetrating 
to the Northward. | 

To theſe reaſons it may be added, that no fhips were ever ſent be- 
fore laſt ſummer with expreſs inſtructions to reach the Pole, if poſſible; 
as all other attempts have been to diſcover a N. E. or N. W. paſſage, 
which were ſoon defeated by falling in with land. | 
Having thus endeavoured to ſhew that the inſtances of ſhips reaching 
high Northern latitudes muſt neceffarily be rare, I ſhall now proceed to 
tay before the Penny: ſuch as I have been able to hear of ſince the 
voyage towards the N. Pole was undertaken during laſt ſummer. 
When this was determined upon, and mentioned in the News 
Papers, it became matter of converſation amongſt the crews of the 
_guardſhips ; and Andrew Leekie, an intelligent ſeaman on board the 
Albion (then ſtationed at Plymouth), informed ſome of the officers that 
he had been as far North as 842. | 

When he was aſked further on this head, he ſaid that he was on 
board the Reading, Captain Thomas Robinſon, in 1766; and that 
whilſt he was ſhaving the captain, Mr. Robinſon told him that he had 
probably never been ſo far to the Northward before, as they had now 
reached the above-mentioned degree of latitude. 

Having happened to hear this account of Leekie's, on my return to 
London this winter I found out Captain Robinſon, who remembered his 
having had this converfation with Leekie, but ſaid that he was miſ- 
taken in ſuppofing that they had reached 84+ N. lat. as they were 
only in 824. 


d Theſe particulars I received from Captain Robinſon, whom J ſhall have hereafter 
occafion to mention. 6 


Captain 
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Captain Robinſon then explained himſelf, that he had at this time 
computed his latitude by the run back to Hakluyt's Headland in 24 
hours; from which, and other circumſtances mentioned in my preſence 
before two fea officers, they told me afterwards that they had little or 
no doubt of the accuracy of his reckoning. Mr. Robinſon likewiſe 
remembers that the ſea was then open, ſo that he hath no doubt of 
being able to penetrate to 83, but how much further he will not pre- 
tend to ſay. 

This ſame captain, in the ſhip St. George, was, on the 15th of June 
1773, in N. lat. 8 1 16', by a very accurate obſervation with an approved 
Hadley's quadrant, in which he alſo made the proper allowance for the 
refraction in high Northern latitudes, at which time ſeeing ſome whales 
ſpouting to the Northward, he purſucd them for five hours, fo that he 
muſt have reached 814, when the ſea was open to the Weſtward and 
E. N. E. as far as he could diſtinguiſh from the maſt-head. His longi- 
tude was then 8 degrees E. from the meridian of London. 

Captain Robinſon is a very intelligent ſeaman, and hath navigated 
the Greenland ſeas theſe twenty years, except during the interval that 
he was employed in ſurveying by the Hudſon's Bay Company e. 

I could add ſome other, perhaps intereſting, particulars, which I have 
received from Captain Robinſon, with regard to Spitzbergen and the 
Northern ſeas; I will only mention, however, that he thinks he could 
ſpend a winter not uncomfortably in the moſt Northern parts we are 
acquainted with, as there are three or four ſmall ſettlements of Ruffians 
in Spitzbergen for the ſake of the ſkins of quadrupeds, which are then 
more valuable, than if the animal is taken in ſummer. 

The next inſtance I ſhall mention of a navigator who hath proceeded 
far Northwards is that of Captain Cheyne, who gave anſwers to certain 
queries drawn up by Mr. Dalrymple, F. R. S. in relation to the Polar 
ſeas, and which were communicated laſt year to the Society. 

Captain Cheyne ſtates in this paper, that he hath been as far as 
N. Lat. 82, but does not ſpecify whether by eb/ervazton or his reckoning, 
though from many other anſwers to the interrogatories propoſed, 1t 
ſhould ſeem that he ſpeaks of the latitude by ob/ervation. Unfortu- 
nately captain Cheyne is at preſent on the coaſt of Africa, ſo that 
further information on this head cannot be now procured from him. 

Whilſt the ſhips deſtined for the N. Pole were preparing, a moſt in- 
genious and able ſea officer, Lieutenant John Cartwright, told me that 
twelve years ago he had been informed of a very remarkable voyage 
made by Captain Mac-Callam as far nearly as 84 N. Lat. 


He lived during this winter in Queen-ſtreet, near Greenland-dock, Rotherhith : he 
hath failed, probably, by this time on the Greenland fiſhery. With regard to his having 
been in N. lat. 8 1 30“, in June 1773, he can prove it by his journal, if that evidence 


ſhould be required, : 
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This account Mr. Cartwright had received from a brother officer, 
Mr. James Watt, now a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, who was on 
board Captain Mac-Callam's ſhip. 

thought it my duty to acquaint the Admiralty with this intelligence, 
who would have fent for Mr. Watt, but he was then employed on the 
coalt of America. 

On his return from thence within the laſt month, Mr. Cartwright 
introduced a converſation with regard to Captain Mac-Callam's voyage, 
when Mr, Watt repeated -all the circumſtances which he had men- 
tioned to him rwelve years ago; after which Mr. Cartwright, thinking 
that 1 ſhould be glad to hear the particulars from Mr. Watt himſelt, 
was ſo good as to bring him to my chambers, when I received from him 
the following information : 

In the year 1751 Mr. Watt, then not quite ſeventeen years of age, 
went on board the Campbeltown of Campbeltown, captain Mac-Callam, 
which ſhip was then employed in the Greenland fiſhery. 

It feems that during the time the whales copulate, the crews of the 
Greenland veſſels commonly amuſe themſelves on ſhore. | 

Captain Mac-Callam however (who was a very able and ſcientific 
ſeaman) thought that a voyage to the N. Pole would be more intereſting, 
and that the ſeaſon being a fine one, he had a chance of penetrating 
far to the Northward, as well as returning before the later fiſhery took 
place. He accordingly proceeded without the leaſt obſtruction to 834, 
when the ſea was not only open to the Northward, but they had not 
teen a ſpeck of ice for the laſt three degrees ©, and the weather at the 


ſame 


4 There was alſo no diſtant land then in ſight, a circumſtance which is confirmed by 
captain Alexander Cluny in a map prefixed to a publication in quarto, entitled, The 
Americas Traveller, printed for Dilly and Almon, 1769. This very enterprizing traveller 
was in Hudſon's Bay in the year 1744, whence he endeavoured to diſcover the N. W. 
paſlage by land, of which he thus ſpeaks in a letter to Lord Dartmouth: © I have had 
the honour to inform your Loxdſhip of the diſcoveries I made in the year 1744, as alſo 
that ſince that time I have traverſed the whole coaſt of America from lat, 68 North to 
% Cape Florida, and penetrated /ome theuſands of miles Weſtward into the wilderneſs, many 
parts of which were never before trodden by European feet.” He was accompanied 
by five men in this enterprize who travelled upon ſnow ſhoes, whilſt their luggage was 
drawn in a fledge by three dogs; Cluny himſelt preceded with a compaſs in his hand. 

In 1746 he was in a Greenland ſhip when he reached 831 N. lat. and nearly in the 
fame meridian with Hakluyt's Headland, which ſpot he hath marked in a map engraved 
under his direction; and adds, that he neither ſaw land or ice. 

The reaſon of his not putting his name to the letters addreſſed to Lord Dartmouth, 
under the title of The American Traveller, was, that he only ſupplied the facts, but the 
letters were written by another hand from his materials. He mediated however a publi- 
cation of his American journey over-Jand juſt betore his death, which happened about 
tour years ago, and his papers are now faid to be in the hands of a Mr, Johnſon at 
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ſme time was temperate; in ſhort Mr. Watt hath never experienced a 
more pleaſant navigation. | 

It need be ſcarcely obſerved, that the latitude of 83 was deter- 
mined by obſervation, as the great object of the voyage was to reach 
the Pole; the Captain therefore, the Mate, and young Mr. Watt, de- 
termined the latitude from time to time, both by Davis and Hadley's 
quadrants : to this I may add, that their departure and return were 
from and to Hakluyt's Headland. 

When they were advancing into theſe high Northern latitudes, the 
Mate complained that the compaſs was not ſteady, on which Captain 
Mac-Callam deſiſted from his attempt, though with reluctance; knowing 
that if any accident happened, he ſhould be blamed by his owners, 
who would be reminded certainly by the Mate of the proteſts he had 
made againſt the ſhip's proceeding further Northward. 


Several of the crew however were for proſecuting their diſcoveries, 


and Mr. Watt particularly remembers the chagrin which was expreſſed 
by a very intelligent ſeaman, whoſe name was John Kelly; Captain 
Mac-Callam alſo, after his return from that voyage, hath frequently ſaid, 
in the preſence of Mr. Watt and others, that, if the Mate had not bcen 
faint-hearted, he poſſibly might have reached the Pole. 

Both Captain Mac-Callam and the Mate are now dead, and it is rather 
doubtful whether the ſhip's journal can be procured.. 

It remains therefore to be conſidered what may be objeRed'to the 
credibility of this very intereſting account. 

I have ſtated that Mr. Watt was not at the time this voyage took 
place quite ſeventeen years of age, but I have alſo ſtated that he ob- 
ſerved himſelf (as well as the Maſter and Mate), from time to time. Is 
it therefore more extraordinary he ſhould remember with accuracy that, 
two and twenty years ago, he had been in N. Lat. 834, than that at 
the ſame diſtance of time, he might recolle&t that he had been at a 
friend's houſe which was ſituated 83 miles and an half from Eondon? 
Or rather indeed is not his memory, with regard to this high latitude; 
much more to be depended upon, as the circumſtance is ſo much more 
intereſting ? 

To this I may add, that it being his firſt voyage, and ſo remarkable 
a one, Mr. Watt now declares that he remembers more particulars 
relative to it, than perhaps in any. other ſince that time; Mr. Watt 
alſo being of a ſcientific turn, the high Northern latitude was likely to 
make a more ſtrong impreſſion upon him: other ſea officers have like- 


Quebec.—I have made inquiries with regard to the character of this Captain Cluny from 
four different perſons to whom he was known, and they all concur in reprefenting him 
as a man of ſtrict honour and veracity. He could indeed have no interett in CocervIng 
his readers with regard to this point, becauſe his work relates entirely to America. 0 
| wile 
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1 
viſe told me, that the circumſtances of their firſt voyage are moſt freſh 
in their memory, the reaſon for which is too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. 

Pie Mr. Watt's recollection however is diſtruſted, this objection ex- 
tends equally to Captain Mac-Callam's frequent declarations, that, if the 
apprehenſions of the Mate had not prevented, he might poſſibly have 
reached the N. Pole; and how could he have conceived this unleſs he 
had imagined himſelf to have been in a very high Northern latitude? 

But it may be poſſibly ſaid, that this voyage took place above 
twenty years ſince, and that therefore at ſuch a diftance of time no 
one's memory can be relied upon. 

It is true indeed that Mac-Callam made this attempt in 1751, but 
Mr. Watt continued his ſervices the following year in a Greenland 
ſhip, and therefore, traverſing nearly the ſame ſeas, muſt have renewed 
the recollection of what he had experienced in the preceding voyage, 
though he did not then proceed further than N. Lat. 80. 

This however brings it only to 17 52, but I have already ſtated, that 
within theſe twelve years he mentioned all the particulars above related 
to his brother officer, Lieutenant Cartwright. 

Mr. Watt alſo frequently converſed with Captain Mac-Callam about 
this voyage after both of them had quitted the Greenland ſhips; Mr. 
Watt riſing regularly to be a Lientenant in his Majeſty's ſervice, and 
Captain Mac-Callam becoming Purſer of the Tweed man of war. 

It ſo happened that in the year of the expedition againſt Belliſle, 
Mr. Watt, Captain Mac-Callam, and Mr. Walker (commonly called 
Commodore Walker, from his having commanded the Royal Family 
privateers in the Jate war) met together at Portſmouth, when they 
talked over the circumſtances of this Greenland voyage, which Mr. 
Walker was intereſted in, by having been the principal owner of the 
Campbeltown. 

Mr. Watt's memory was therefore again refreſhed with regard to al! 
theſe circumſtances : Mr. Walker is indeed now in Spain, but is ex- 
pected to return very ſoon, which if he ſhould do, I will not fail to 
lay an account before the Society of the converſation which then paticd 
at Portſmouth, 

Mr. Watt and Captain Mac-Callam met alſo eleven years ago in 
London, when they as. uſual converſed about the having reached ſo 
high a Northern latitude. 

I now come to my laſt proof, which I received from Dr. Campbell, 
the able continuator and reviſer of Harris's Collection of Voyages. 

In that very valuable compilation, Commodore Roggewein's circum- 
navigation makes a moſt material addition, ſome of the moſt intereſting 
particulars of which were communicated by Dr. Daillie, who was a 

native 


1 
native of Holland, and lived in Racquet - court, Fleet-ſtreet, about the 
year 1745, Where he practiſed phyſicæ. | 

Dr. Campbell went to thank Daillie for the having furniſhed him 
with Commodore Roggewein's voyage, when Daillie ſaid that he had 
been further both to the Southward and. to the Northward than per · 
haps any other perſon who ever exiſted. | 
He then explained himſelf as to the having been in high Southern 
latitudes, by failing in Roggewein's fleetf, and as to his having been 
far to the Northward, he gave the following account : 

Between fifty and ſixty years ago it was uſual to ſend a Dutch ſhip of 
war to fuperintend the Greenland fiſhery, though it is not known 
whether this continues to be a regulation at preſent. - | 

Dr. Daillie (then young) was on board the Dutch veſſel employed 
on this ſervice *, and during the interval between the two fiſheries, the : 
Captain determined, like Mr. Mac-Callam, to try whether he could not 
reach the Pole, and accordingly penetrated (to the beſt of Dr, Camp- 
bell's recollection) as far as N. Lat. 88, when the weather was warm, the 
fea perfectly free from ice, and rolling like the bay of Biſcay.  Daillie | 
now prefſed the Captain to proceed, but he anſwered that he had al- 
ready gone too far by having neglected his ſtation, for which he ſhould 
be blamed in Holland, on which account alſo he would ſuffer no jour- 
nal to be made, but returned as ſpeedily as he could to Spitzbergen, 

There are undoubredly two objections which may be made to this 
account of Dr. Daillie's, which are, that it depends not only upon bis 
own memory, but that of Dr. Campbell, as no journal can be pro- 
duced, for the reaſon which I have before ſtated. . 

The converſation between Dr. Campbell and Daillic aroſe from the 
accidental mention of Roggewein's voyage to the Southward; and can 
it be ſuppoſed that Daillie invented this circumſtantial narrative on the 
ſpot, without having actually been in a high Northern latitude ? 

If this be admitted ro have been improbable, was he not likely to 
have remembered with accuracy what he was ſo much intereſted about, 
as to have preſſed the Dutch Captain to have proceeded to the Pole? 

But it may be ſaid alſo that we have not this account from Daillie 
himſelf, but at ſecond hand from Dr. Campbell, at the diſtance of thirty 
years from the converſation, 

To this it may be anſwered, that Dr. Campbell's memory is moſt 
remarkably ' tenacious, as is well known to all thoſe who have the 
pleaſure of his acquaintance ; and, as he hath written fo ably for the 


He was a grandſon of Daillie, who was author of a book, much eſteemed by the 
Divines, entitled “ De Uſu Patrum.“ 

f Roggewein reached S. lat. 62 300. See Harris, 

£ Dr. Campbell does not recollect in what capacity he ſerved, but, as he a'terwards 
practiſed phytic, he might probably have been the Surgeon, : 
promo ion 


E 
promotion of geographical diſcoveries in all parts of the globe, ſuch 
an account could not but make a ſtrong impreſſion upon him, eſpe- 
cially as he received it juſt after the firſt edition of his compilation of 
voyages. 

No one eaſily forgets what is highly intereſting to him; and, though 
I do not pretend to have ſo good a memory as Dr. Campbell, I have 
ſcarcely a doubt, but that if I ſhould live thirty years longer, and re- 
tain my faculties, I ſhall recolle& with preciſion every latitude which I 
have already ſtated in this paper. | 
. What credit, however, is to be given to all theſe narratives is en- 
tirely ſubmitted to the Society, as I have ſtated them moſt fully with 
every circumſtance which may invalidate, as well as ſupport them; and 
if I have endeavoured to corroborate them by the obſervations which 
I have made, it is only becauſe I believe them. 

It ſhould ſeem upon the whole of the inquiries upon this point, 
that it is very uncertain when ſhips may penetrate far to the northward 
of Spitzbergen, and that it depends not only upon the ſeaſon, but 
other accidents, when the Polar ſeas may be ſo free from ice as to 
permit attempts to make diſcoveries h. 

Poſſibly, therefore, if a King's officer was ſent from year to year on 
board one of the Greenland ſhips, the lucky opportunity might be 
ſeized, and the Navy Board might pay for the uſe of the veſſel, if it 
was taken from the whale fiſhery, in order to proceed as far as may be 
towards the North Pole. 


Ih Captain Robinſon hath informed me, that at the latter end of laſt April, a Whitby 
ſhip was in N. lat. 80, without having been materially obſtructed by the ice. 


DAINES BARRINGTON, F. R. 8. 


Sold by BEN IAI WHITE, Fleet - ſtreet. 


